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id foundation” [mentioned by Sir F, M. Eden], ** on which our commercial connexions with 


« America are fixed, is a treaty, all che commercial and maritime regulations of which, are of them- 


« selves to cease in two years from the end of the late war with France. 
« cermine4, in the negotiations of a aew treaty, what turthcr regulations 


Vhen, Sir, it is to be de- 
shall be adoptcd, with rc- 


‘ spect to the American commerce with the West-lndies; and also itis to be derermincd, whether 


“ in any, and in what cases, neutral vessels shall protect encmy’s property. 

*¢ on qwhich dmerica will be much more obstinate rham yeu Imig 1reé 

“ her heart; and, she qwil/ ere (ong obtain them, or she will cffect the ruin of our colonies. 

‘has at once humbled us, and exalted every other nation, whose interests, or views, are, OF May bey 

Mr. Cossetr’s Levrexs to Mr. Addington on the Preliminarics of 
Published in January, 1802. 





‘ opposed to our own.” 
Peace. New Edition, p. 248. 
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Letrer VIII. 
To R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. M. P. 





Six, ——How far the London news-prin- 
ters have profited from the advantages, offer- 
ed them by the singular cireamstances of the 
tunes; what have been the nature and ten- 
dency of their publications; how those pub- 
lications will bear a comparison with former 
publications fram the same pens, and 1re- 
specting the same principles, and the same 
person or persons; what degree of credit, 
torfar and honourable conduct, the nation 
is likely to derive from their labours, on 
which you have bestowed such unbounded ° 
applause; these, Sir, are amongst the objects 
of the exam‘nation, which will form the sub- 
ject of the present letter. The circum- 
stances of the times offered most striking ad- 
vantages for making of the press such an use 
*s would have not only excited a spirit cal- 
culated to resist the efforts, which the French 
may make against this country, but as would 
also have completely revived the ancient sa- 
lutiry prejudice against France, generally 
perk ng, at the same time that it eradicated 
‘very fibre of those poisonous principles ot 
pablicanism, which the modera French 
a — all over the world, and which 
edad - hews-printers and yourself have 
cote ore used no common exertions to pro- 
he ¢ in this kingdom. Bat, so far were 

ie conductors of the press from giving this 
ino wry tee powers, that, with the excep- 
thought seen the persons, whom they 

Precisely ene y of their hatred, were | 
midwithinrt a no harm could be 
cause of ropal 4 a in some sort, the 
jaring oe mf Z - 7 of course, without in- 
being very esr _ were engaged, it 
of the present w » that the ultimate object 
to destroy the B me on the part of France, 
therefore’ eh rilish government ; and that, 
‘ » Sic question with us is, “ moxar- 
?” Instead of endeavour- 
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* . Y OF NO monare 


4D ty ; 
+“ Convince the people, that the tyranny, 
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These are points, Sit, 
[hey have ever beea the objects nearest 
Your peace 
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in France, had arisen out of the levelling 
principle, the London news-writers were, 
and vet are, continually, crying out against 
Buonaparté for having destroyed that prin- 
ciple. lt is as a despot, not as a demagogue, 
that they ral against him; asatyrant, not 
as an usurper; as a traitor to the people, 
not to his Sovereign; as the apparent friend, 
not as the real enemy of the Gallican church. 
The grounds of hatred to Buonaparté be- 
came more and more evident from the de- 
scription and character of the persons, who 
were associated with him as objects of at- 
tack, and amongst whom the French Bishops 
occupied a prominent place. Mandates 
were, upon the breaking out of the war, sent 
by the several bishops to their clergy, the 
greater part of which mandates contained 
sentiments disadvantageous to the govern- 
ment and the people of England. ‘Hh hus cir- 
cumstance, which was by no means extraor- 
dinary, which was nothing to be wondered 
at, and, indeed, nothing that could justify 
rancorous expressions, even in an enemy, was 
laid hold of, with an eagerness that sur- 
prized every one, who had not been an obs 
server of the persecuting spirit, which these 
writers had ever manifested towards the 
royalists of France, and particularly towards 
those of them, who had given the strongest 
proofs of their attachment to the Catholic 
chutch. The moment the mandates appear- 
ed in the Moniteur, all the French Bishops 
were immediately accused, by the London 
news- writers, of perjury, of blasphemy, and 
of the basest of treason to their Sovereign. If 
these charges had been well-founded, they 
would have had an odd appearance in the 
very same papers, and other periodical works, 
wherein the French bad been openly ap- 
plauded for their rebellion against their king; 
in many of which Robespierre had met with 
most strenuous advocates; and ail of which 
had approved of a peace with Buonaparté. 
But, the charges were unfounded. Out of 
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¥7) 
131 French Bishops, who were in existence 
in 1790, 47 died betore the Pope's brief, for 
resigniog their sees, was issued; 37 refused 
to resign; five never were consulted; so 
that, there remained but 42, who had resign- 
ed, and who alone could, of course, belong 
to the new Gallican church. To impute 
perjury, blasphemy, and treason, theretore, 
to a/i the French Bishops, was a false and 
maligeant tibel, and a most crucl and 
cowardly attempt to add to the pain already 
endured by anumber of aged and most re- 
spectable, thovgh anfortanate, gentlemen ; 
who, besides the offences against their Sove- 
reign and their-God, were chaiged with in- 


gratitude towards this country, ** where they 


“ had been fed andprotecied.” But, as to 
this latter point, itappeared, upon miquiry, 
that of all the French Bishops, who had re- 
sided in England, only fue resigned their 
sees; these five of them, and these five only, 
returned to France; one of them died before 
the present war broke out; so that, there 
were only jour, W ho cou] i, in their mane- 
dates, poss bly have shown any igratitude of 
the sort alluded to; and, it so happened, 
that, in the mandates of these four, not one 
word was to be found injurious to this coun- 
try or its people! —— From the same motive 
that the bishops were chosen as objects of 
abuse, the other French em grants were s¢c- 
lected. It.avas industriously reported, that 
the pians fer the invasion were ali furnished 
by them; aud that they collected the mate 
tials tor these planus, ‘* while ‘hry were cat- 
“gay tie bread of this country.” Upon 
this assertion the news-writers fourided a 
proposition for havgidg in chains every man, 
belonging to an invading French amy, who, 
Upon beg made prisever, should be found 
to have been in this kingdom, in the charac- 
ter.of ap cnugraot dunog the last war! So 
base a thought as this never before entered 
the mind of man; aad never could have 
found its Way into any mind, except one of 
those, which are coutinually om the tack to 
discover bew means of hamouriwg the worst 
of the rabble. The monstrous jwjustice of 
this proposition shocked every man. of sen- 
timent, aud wes reprobated, more particular- 
ly, by all the foreigoers whose ears it reaeh- 
ed. Amongst the persons, coming under, 
Ys character: of em granis, were many of 
fhivers and soidiers ot those foreign corps; 
nine thousand persons belonging to which 
were, by our wise. ministers, disbsaded at 
the close of the last war. ‘There was, indeed, 
im the amnesty of the Consul, an exceprion 
ageiet persons, who bad borne arms against 
Frence during the war; but, this exception 
wis suffered to lie a dead leiter, and the 
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men, who had co gallantly served under our 
colours during the war, and whom Mr, 
Yorke aod his colleagues were * glad to 
‘* spare” the moment peace was made, Buo. 
naparté was equally glad to receive into his 
service. Against these persons the cry of 
ingratitude was doubly strong. What! to 
retuse to remain to be kicked and cutled, like 
dogs, by the door-keepers at the Horse- 
Guards and in Downing Street; to refuse to 
stay here and starve to death, or to beg their 
bread in the street, after having ventured 
their lives a thousand times in his Majestys 
service ; to prefer the service of Buonaparié 
to such an existence, or such an end; was 
this a proof of ingratitude! Was this some- 
thing which it became the British nation to 
regard as an offence? Whith it became the 
British nation to complain of and to threaten 
to punish by an ignominieus death? What 
were these men to do? Arms was their pro- 
fession; they could not turn shop-keepers ; 
if they had been willing to debase them- 
selves by taking up a mechanical or dealing 
eccupation, they would have found neither 
work nor cusiomers; and, therefore, they 
were compelled to leave the country and to 
become soldiers again in France, or to Te- 
main here and beg or starve; and, because 
they were not disposed to end their days as 
paupers, to lick up the crumbs that fell from 
the tables of the generous shyp-keeper ot 
London, they ought, according to the nota 
of the news-writers, if taken in the serve 
of their new master, to be put to death, in 
detiance of. the laws ot war, and to ** grec 
the loftiest gilbets” that could possibly be 
erecied! Your friends, Sir, were very parl- 
cular as to the gibbetting part: the g§ bbets 
were to be very lofty, dudgigg ceremony ¥ 8° 
lotake piace tustantly-att e unfortunate 
victims should fall into ovr, hands !——In 
both the ¢ mnstances, the hatred to royaity 
really appears to me tow have been much 
greater than the hatred towards the enemy, 
whose threat seems, up to the time of “wr 
I am now speaking, only to have furnish: 

the news-writers with a pretext for exciting 
in the minds of the rabble a desire to abu-e 
or to commit violence on, the Freach :o0y#!- 
ists, to whom there was, as yet, a SONS . 
position 1o attribute the * unfortmate Fe 

commencement of hostilities.” Bal, whea 
itpavas stated, and believed, that Buonapano 


had made a solemn declaration, that, the #° 


ment he took possession of London, be we 
ship all the news-writers and printers sl 
Cayenne, these genuiemen entered, 19 a F 
earnest, into a mortal league against him 


against ail bis subjects, his army in particulir 
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or their Sovereign; not from any consider- 
ation but their own personal safety was it, 


Liat 


t they publicly proposed to the govern- 


ici 


J went and the nation to murder the prisoners 


who, in case of invasion, might fall 
rato our hands. This was the most scanda- 
lous, the most base and infamous scheme or 
iutention tuat ever was entertained by any 
human being; and, it discovered, at the 
same tine, insolence, which would not have 
been endured by any other public in the 
world, The army, nay, the nation, the 
whole of the people of this kingdom, were to 
render themselves the scorn and detestation 
of all mankind; were to become assassins, 
murderers in cold blood, merely to prevent 
the possibility of the news-mongers of Lon- 
don, the dealers in advert'sements and para- 
graphs, the venders of flattery and of scandal, 
being disturbed in the pursuit of their pesti- 
ferous trade! It is, however, but justice to 
observe, that, as to this point, there was one 
honourable exception; * and, as far as my 
observa ion went, but one; one only 
amongst about thirty newspapers, which did 
not cordially, and without hesitation, adopt 
the cut-throat principles broached by a pa- 
per + netoriously under the immediate con- 
trol ¢ f the ministers, of one of whom, in- 
ceed, it is well Known to be, in part at least, 
fe properly.———The attacks, made by the 
Periouiral press, on the character and con- 
cuct of Buonaparté, were sometimes fair 
and discreet enough; but, in many in- 
‘tances, (hey were scandalously fa'se and 
‘oul, and caleulated to produce, in the end, 
0ca more harm than good. One of the 
rhe lacts, which, atter war was declared, 


j 7 
4's 


(he world was the following :—-‘* Amidst 


“ the general rejoicings, at Edinburgh, on 
“ Lis Majesty's Birth-Day, an effigy of Buo- 
haparté; dressed in a generals un-form, 
‘es earned in proeession through the 
., Prucipal streets of the city and Leith, 
, Jue, alter'a mock trial, was sentenced to 
de banged, drowned, and burnt.” t The 
a publishing an account of this trans- 
an ; shows to what a depth of degrada- 
whieh, en must be sunk, that same press, 
leaall a only a tew moaths before, re- 
ms aad the utmost delight, painted in 
euslink) ee. and glowiy colours, the 
sional on of the ie upon the conclu- 
dial lean with Buonaparté, upon the cor- 
king ang ip established berween their 
the man whom they now repre- 
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sented as a matefactor about to suffer an ig- 
nominous death ! Now began the age of 
Piacards, or ‘* Patriotic Handbills” and pic- 
tures, and scandalous indeed was the scene, 
The newspapers had led the way, ‘They 
had called Buonaparte ‘a tyrant, a despct, 
“ a cut-throat, a murderer an assassin, a 
‘* poisoner, a monster, an infidel, an atheist, 
“a blasphemer, a hypocrite, a demon, a 
*€ devil, a robber, a wolf, av usurp, a 
“ thict, a savage, a tyger, a renegado, a liar, 
‘a braggart, a cuckold, a coward, and a 
* fool.” [am taraing over the pages of a 
volume of newspavers, and f set down the 
names just as they occur. [could go on, 
and add greatly to the list, but the task is 
too disgusting, and besides, my specimen is 
already ample enough. The question here 
is, not whether Buonaparté merited this ap- 
plication of the newspaper vocabulary, but 
whether it was not most scandalous to see 
that application made by the very writers, 
who had but a few months before, nay, but 
a few weeks, a very few weeks, before, ap- 
plauded the ministers for mak ng peace with 
him, and reprobated, in the strongest terins, 
the conduct of all those, who ventured to 
doubt of h’s sincerity, or of the permanence 
and safety of the peace. They even extol- 
led his character, talked continually of his’ 
courage, his magnanimity, his wisdom, and 
even of his piety; and, upon the strength 
of all those, they severely censured the emi- 
grants of all descriptions, who remained in 
this country, and who “ obstinately and fool- 
‘“« ish/y persisted in refusing to return home 
“ and thereby avail themselves of his. pro- 
‘* ferred amnesty ;” yet, those of them, who 
have returned and accepted of the amnesty, 
these very news-writers mow propose to 
murder in cold blood, if any of hens should 


be made prisoners in the army of this same’) 





Buonaparteé ! The newspapers were, 
however, loaded with a stamp; they were 
rather too dear; they could not be pasted’ 
on the walls; something more cheap, not’ 
so voluminous, and exhibited with greater’ 
facility, was wanted to complete, what the 
daily and weckiy psints had so patrioticly 
begun. Hence arose the placarding system, 
which, though of transitory existence, and 
though it conveyed some striking and useful 
truths to the people, has imprioted on the 
character of this nation a stain, which will’ 
not be easily ettaced. Some of the publica- 
tions alluded to, contained truths, and truths: 
very necessary for the people to be made 
acquainted with; but, in the far — 
part of them, the writers seemed to vie with 
each other, who should invent the most’ 
shamcful, incredible, and ridiculous false-’ 
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hoods, conveyed in the lowest, most foul 
and disgusting language. ‘lhis was called 
“* writing to the level of the meanest capa- 
“ city;” but, the authors, judging of the 
people by themselves, sunk far lower than 
the meanest, and absolutely carried their 
sinking propensity so far, that the very rab 
ble cried shame’ To enumerate particulars 
would be end'ess, one or two, however, as 
characteiistic of the conduct of the press, at 
the time that you were applauding in par- 
liament, I cannot refrain from noticing. 
There were a series of placards, purporting 
to be the dificrent scenes of a play: not the 
play of Pizarro, but one very little interior 
to it either in poetry or patriotism. The 
frst scene ts between John Bull and Buo- 
naparté, mecting half way between Dover 
and Calais, John having a cudgel in one 
hand, havieg hold of the nose of Buona- 
parté with the other, and having one foot 
litted ready to kick him, the dislogue of 
which scene ends thus, in the words of Johu 
Bull: “* And as for a sea fight, damn you, 
** you have no more chance of success than 
I shoula have if 1 were to try to jump 
** over St. Paul's. I know, too, that we 
have licked you, and most damnabh/y too, 
when you have been ten to one against 
us; and, damn me if any ten of you shall 
ever have my person or property (kicks 
his ).——And this is writing to the 
people of England! this is the meritorious 
conduct in the press, is it, Sir! this is what 
you applaud! But, to proceed to the second 
scene, Here are assembled Jchn Bull. 
‘Tatty, Sandy, and Patrick, having hold of 
each others hands, and, in appearance danc-~ 
ing round something, the dialogue conclud- 
log with a few putriotic expressions from 
the last meutioned character, thus: «« Why, 
“« by Jasus, Vd make sure work of him’ 


“es 





. y ‘- ‘ . . . 
[Beonapartéj, “ Fd cut him in quarters like 


@ rotten potatoe, and throw him to the 
crows. I'd stop his windpipe 1o prevent 
his escape, and make a harmless man of 
hin for the remainder of his life. (4M 
bollo out, brave! buzza! and go dancing 
“ off, band in band).” Upon reading these 
words, casting one’s eye, at the same time, 
on the representation at the top of the pla- 
card, it was impossible to prevent the intru- 
sion of the idea of a set of cannibals dancing 
rouad @ roasting prisoner of war.—— Whe 
the typographical gentiemen were busy in 

t way, the © pper-plate press was riot 
idle, . ‘There was, and yei is, 10 be seen the 
head of Buonaparte, severed fron his body, 
and exhibited upon the pite of-a holunteer, 
with the blood dripping down upon the ex- 
ulting crowd. In anoihe®- place you may 
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see a volunteer, one of your favourite volun- 
teers, having a score or two of ghastly and 
bleeding French heads tied by the hair round 
the handle of his pike, and hailed by a 
whole bevy of females, who vie with each 
other 4o reward him with their charms, a\\ 
of them singing, ‘* none but the rave de- 
* serve the tair."———But, it were endle-s 
to enumerate: a volume would not contai: 
even a short description of a tenth part of 
these shocking and disgraceful exhibitions, 
the tendency, and the sole tendency, of 
which is, to prepare the people for acts of 
cowardly barbarity. Buonaparté, the same 
Buonaparteé, with whom we made a peace 
which these printers employed al] their t2- 
lents to celebrate; that same Buonapari¢ 
has been, and now is, exhibited by them as 
being in the pillory, at the whipping-pos', 
on the gallows, at the gates of hell; ar, 
finally, the same window, nay, the same 
pane of glass, which, a few months ago, 
discovered him shaking hands with our king, 
while the French and English flags united 
vaved over their heads ; that very identical 
pune of glass now shows the Consul, no 
longer in company with King George III., 
but with the Devil, who has the little hero, 
upon a toasting fork, writhing before te 
flames of hell !|—--What, Sir, your admired 
hero, your ** Hannibal,” in company with 


Satan! Just after the battle of Magengo; 


| just afier a decided victory over the allies of 





re ee 


England, during the /ast war, you eulogize: 
Buonaparté, and you complained most bi- 
terly of the “ abuse,” which had been heap- 
edon him, in and out of Parliament; and, 
I should be glad to know, what has taken 
piace to render him more detesta:le now 
than he was then, and to induce you to 4p- 
prove of and applaud, as applied to him, 
abuse and execrations, which, as Uncle 10) 
says, one would scarcely utter against the 
very Devil himself. Wall you say, that . 
Was not on the abusive part of the conduct 
of the press that you bestowed your app’? 
bation? Why, then, your captious rep!y * 
Mr. Windham, who bad censured only ot 
trash, which the press conveyed to ihe world, 
and not the contents of the prints general!) ' 
Your cvfence was indiscriminate ; you cathe 
all the honour of being praised by the — 
and; therefore, it is my province to show, 
what that honour is, what that Ta, 
worth ; and, I am persuaded, that every © 
partial person, whether native or —_,, 
will allow, that, of the press that I have : 
scribed, it as the friendship, and not the © 
mity, which an honest and honourable - 
would be inclined to regard as a disgre’’ 
On this part of the topic, let it be observe’, 
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too, that the print, which you have, upon se- 
veral recent occasions, honoured with specia/ 
and unequivocal marks of your approbation, 
is precisely that, in which was first proposed 
the horrid scheme of murdering the prisoners 
of war, a scheme, therefore which, according 
to your own principle, I might very fairly 
ascribe to yourselt.——Here { should con- 
clude my remarks on the conduct of the 
London prints, were there not an instance 
of their baseness, which, though I had like 
to have forgotten it, certainly surpasses all 
the rest.—-—I have heretofore shown, that, 
during the dast war, veither you nor the 
Loudun news-writers ever appeared to feel 
avy resentment against Buonaparté; nor, 
indeed, against any of the rulers of France, 
bat partivalarly Buonaparté, whom, on the 
contrary you eulogized, and whose conduct 
you always defended, except when he bap- 
pened to be a lithe unfortunate. I quoted 
the passage of the speech,* where you ex- 
claim: ‘* Sit, I confess to.you, that I] look 
“ back with astonishment to the period, 
“when that great general” [Buonaparte] 
was so wilely libelled. 1 was wont to ex- 
pect more candour, more liberality of sen- 
ment, in an English gentieman. but 
“ the war has deadened every heroic feeling, 
“which once gave the tone to the martial 
spirit of this abused country.” Precisely 
-_: the war should have deadened every 
HeroIC feeling you did not tell your hearers ; 
but, if you were correct in asserting, that Buo- 
Daparte was vilely libelled, in consequence 
of a want of heroic feeling, it must be con- 
tessed, | think, that the present war is, in 
tis respeet, at least, full as unfortunate as 
the last ; tor he certainly has been ten mil- 
‘on times more abus.d, during the last six 
months, than ever he was before abused in 
'he whole course of his life.—-—As to the 
conduct of your friends and colleagues, the 
hews-writers, I shall select only one in- 
mai, but that one is so directly to the 
Ns, so comp’ete in all its parts; it so en- 
: mt es the news-printers. the minis- 
of, tiene that it is worih a volume 
fone pares, a You cannot have 
which reste 1c publication of the letters, 
newer, oe intercepted in the Mediterra. 
in “te mat Sr from the French army 
tire) ceusiaes = me you cannot have en- 
uently on eeumen AP 
nagencreas-and a it very severely, as an 
some-of the iberal act, particularly as 
vate, nat-to etters were said to Contain pri- 
faithful ae scandalous, anecdotes, Your 
_ Sadjators of the press joined in this 
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accusation against the ministers, making on 
the proposed publication, the following, 
amongst many more observations: ‘* It is 


“ mot very creditable to the generosity of 


& office, that the private letters from Buo- 
“ naparté and his army to their triends in 
« France, should be published. Jt dero- 
“ gates from the character of a nation to 
“¢ descend ta such gossipping. One of these 
“ Jetters is from Buonsparté to his bro- 


“ ther, complaining of the profligacy of 


‘his wife. Such are the precious se- 
‘¢ crets, which, to breed mischief in pri- 
“ vate families, are to be published in French 
‘ and English!!" * Such, Sir, were the 
sentiments ot the London news-writers 
during the last war. ‘The ministers disap- 
pointed them; the gossipping letters were 


not published; the complaints of Buonae. 


parté, relative to his wife, never made their 
way to the public, till they fell into the 
hands of the tin-man ministers, who have 
lately communicated them to the world, 
through the most appropriate of all channels, 
the London newspapers; those very news- 
papers, too, which reprobated the publica- 
tion of any of the private let'ers, and espe- 
cially of that letter, which is here more par- 
ticularly alluded to, and « hich I insert for 
the purpose of pointing out the low-minded, 
impotent, idrot like spite, displayed in the 
whole transaction.——** Le Caire, le 7 1 ber- 
‘* midor (25 Juillet, 1798.)——Tu vaira 
« dans les papiers public la relation des ba- 
« tailles et la conquete d'Egypte qui a été 
‘‘ assé dispute (assez disputée) pour ajouter 
‘ une feuille A la gloire militaire de cette 
‘‘ armer. L'Egyple est le pays le plus riche 
* en Id, Ris, legumes, viance, qui existe 
‘* sur la terre la barbarie est a son comple 
‘ (combile), il nya point d'argent pasméme 
“ pour sclder la troupe. Je panse ete (je 
* pense étre) en France dans 2 mois, Je te 
“ recomende mes intérets —j ai beaup beaup 
“© (beaucoup) de chagrin domestique car le 
“ voile est entierement levée, toi seul me 
‘© reste sur la terre ton amitie mest bien cher. 
« J] ne me rest pour devenir misantrope qua 
“ te perdre et te voir me trair (me trahir) 
« C'e.t ma triste position que d'avoir a Ja fois 
“ tous les sentimens pour une méme per- 
“ sonne dans son ceeur—tu m'entend !——- 
« Pais euforte que j ‘aie une campagne a mon 
 arivée soit prés de Paris ou en Bourgogne 
« je comte y passer I’hiver et m'y enterret. 
« je suis annué (ennuyc) de la nature bu- 
« maine! j'ai besom de solitude et disole- 
‘‘ ment la grandeur mannue (m'ennuiz), le 
« sentiment est deseché ja gloire est fade a 
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* Morning Chronicle, 24th November, 379%. 
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‘ 29 ans j'ai (ou Cpuisé, il ne me reste plus 
* qu'd devenir bien vraiment egoiste, je 
compte garder ma maison jamais je ne la 
downerai a qui que ce foit. Je n'ai plus 
que de quoi vivre! adicu, mon umdque 
ami que je p'ai jamais été injuste envers 
toi! tu me dois cette justice malgre le de- 
sir de mon ceeur de letre tu m’eutend!— 
Euabrasse ta femme pour moi. *”-——W as 
there ever such a miserable attempt to injure 
the character or wound the feelings of an 
enemy! Was there ever before such an act, 
on the part of persons calling themselves a 
government? Mr. Pitt and his colleagues 
you aud your newspaper associates abused, 
upon the bear suspicion of their having an in- 
tention ot making this publication, this very 
publication, which is now actually made by 
the in-man ministry, pot ouly without your 
censure, but with your approbation, with 
your aj plause, aod even with your active as- 
sistance! Besides, as to the policy of the mea- 
sure, what ead do you think it could answer? 
Raise a laugh at the expense of the Consul? 
Not it, indeed. It was much better calcu- 
lated to check the laugh already raised ; it 
completely removed the odious impression, 
which had been made against him by the 
persuasion, that he had married his wife 
merely as a price of his command of the ar- 
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* This letter, which was written by Buonaparté 
to his brother Joseph, is taken from the Morning 
Chromele of the 24th of August last. The tol- 
lowiug is a tolerable good translation. “Cairo, 
: 7 Thermidor, july 25, 179%. You will see in 
** the public papers a narrative of the battles and 

of the conquest of Egypt, which has been enouch 
contested to add a wreath to the military glory 
of this army. Egypt is one of the richest coun- 
tries on earth tn grain, rice, pulse, meat, but 
nothing can be more barbarous. It has not 
Mutsy cveu tu pay the army. I intend being 
io France in two months. I commend my inte- 
rest to you. I have a great deal of domestic 
vexation, for the veil is catirely removed. You 
alone remain tome on earth. © Your friendship 
ismost dear to me. Nothing is wanting to ren- 
der mea misanthrope, but that I should lose 
you, or that you should betray me. Itis my sad 
situation to have at once all the sentiments in 
my heart with regard to one person—You un- 
derstand me l——Manage marters sO, that on 
my artival [| may have a country house pear 
Paris, Or ia Burgundy. | intend to pass the 
** winter there, and bury myself. Iam dis musted 
* with human nature. | wane solitude and an - 
“ment. Greatness disgusts me; feeling is dried 
* ups glory is insipid; At 29 | have found eve 
@ thing vaniiy and VexatiOn.———Nothiag remai 
** forme but to become wholly selfish. J intend 
* to keep at home, never will I admit asoul, I 
« have only tust enough to live on. Adicu. 

* only friend. Would I had never n unju me 
“ t You owe me this justice, in s it a he 
** desire of my heart—You un ee 
$ y ~ OU waderstand me,—__ 4 
_Fespects to your wife,” and 
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my of Italy; and, in short, the sentiments of 
the whole letter are such as to do infinite ser- 
vice to his character, and, of course, to that 
cause, in which he is now engaged for our 
destruction, Was there, Sir, any one 
amongst you weak enough to tinagine, that 
the pointing out of the ortbograpbical errors 
in this letter would injure the reputation of 
the writer? Is it possible that you could 
suppose that this pedagogue-like discovery 
would diminish the terrors of a name, at 
which you have grown pale? Never, J will 
venture to say, never was there an cffort at 
once so spiteful and so impotent. Not that 
there would have been, as far as the news- 
printers were concerned, any thing blame- 
able in endeavouring to amuse their readers 
at the expense of the Consul and his wile, if 
the said news-printers had not betore repro- 
bated others for thinking of what they them- 
selves have done, and if they had not, tor se- 
veral months before, been in the daily habit 
ot extolling the virtues of the woman, whose 
peace and whose reputation they now were 
a'tempting to destroy. The pages of the 
London newspapers were, from the signing 
of the preliminaries, in Oct. 1801, to the no- 
tice of the rupture, in March, 1803, so plen- 
tifully strewed with flowers for the feet of 
Madam Buonaparté, that many persons sus 
pected her Consular Majesty of having 
crossed the hands of the proprietors, a _ 
picion which | am far from asserting to have 
been totally unfounded. She was ¢very 
thing that was excellent in-woman, so MI 
in her manners; ‘* so condescending 0 het 
« Grace the Duchess of Gordon and - 
“ lovely daughter ;” so friendly and pe 
tothe English in general; so forgiwi"s © 
the ancient noblesse. It was to her that wot 
act of Consular grace was attributed; s¥° 
cut the fatal cord of the state malefactor, 
stopped the wheels of the dread ful oe am 
of Cayenne, and, as to soup-shops and “ oad 
charity subscriptions, she yielded not '0 this 
Julius Angerstein himself !———1 his, “7 ~ 
shameful tergiversation it is that la a 
and that must be abhorred by every ae 
totally destitute of principle. _ I hate er 
parté, 1 cordially hate him, for — val 
sons, but particularly because he a es 
sworn and the dangerous enemy of my = ‘ily 
try and my Sovereign ; and, it will be ue to 
allowed, that to this reason, which ce 
be common te ali my fellow subjects | tion 
an additional one in the denuncis inst 
which, in his name, has been levelled NEON 
myself, But, great as my hatred snily be, 
great as my sutierings would ceria! y i. 
were I to fall into his power, I would secutit 
to seek for either vengeance oF 
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through methods such as those proposed, and 
in part purseed, by the London news-writers, 
by those writers, whose conduct you so ad- 
mire and applaud; for, though Llove liberty, 
and life as well as other men, I am satisfied 
that neither liberty nor life is worth preserv- 
ing, if to be preserved only by infamous 
means; and, as to my country, much rather 
would I. that England should be utterly de- 
stroyed, than that Englishmen should be ac- 
counted that cowardly, bloody-minded, brag- 
gartrace, which, from the recent labours of 
the press, the world would naturally suppose 
them,——Having now, Sir, given a brief, 
thongh, as far as it goes, just description of 
the character and conduct of the persons, on 
whom, while you thought proper to censure 
me, you bestowed such unbonuded applause, 
I shall, in my next letter, conclude the series 
with an humble endeavour to show the con- 
nexion exis ing between you and those per- 
sons; the reciprocal dependence, as I before 
described it, which subsists between you and 
the men concerned in conducting the Lon- 
don newspapers, and the mischiefs which 
have arisen, and which must yet arise, from 
the existence of this reciprocity. ———I am, 
Sir, yours, &e. &c. Ww. CosBetTrT. 
Nov. 12th. 1803. 





TO THE EDITOR, 


Oxford, Nov. 1A. 

Sir,—You have well and ably pointed 
out the absurdity of instituting a comparison 
between the regular army and the volun- 
teers; and, indeed, their dissimilarity in 
every poiat of view, is so evident, that it 
could never have escaped the remark of any, 
but the wilfully ignorant. Amongst other 
absurd and pernicious principles, the volun- 
teers are, it seems, permitted to deliberate 
and decide, respecting their uniform and ac- 
Coutrements, as if illiterate slop-keepers 
and artizans were competent judges in such 
matters !|——This is indeed a privilege of 
which, if we may be allowed to form any 
pinion from a circumstance which has oc- 
curred in this city, they are most tenacious, 
and Cannot without the utmost dithcult’ be 
if} luced to relinquish. The Oxiord Loy- 
a olunteers would probably be noi a little 

toded were J to. deny their claim to the 
appellation of soldiers. “And yet, Sur, if dis- 
ou are a mutinous spirit, annihilate 
rw *m aim, they can no longer, with the 

* shadow of justice urge it. The above- 
inentioned corps has been established for 
oom and to do the men justice, 
dleihie-a their adjutant, who is most indefa- 
geble in his exertions, have teally made 
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considerable progress. Their adjutant, anx- 
ious to render them in.appearance, at least, 
and as far as externals were concerned, sol- 
dier-like, took an opportunity, when the re- 
giment was paraded last week, of objecting 
to the use of velvet, in lieu of leather stocks, 
and requested that they would not for the 
future appear with such an unmilitary ap- 
pendage. Would you believe it, Sir, the 
gentiemen volunteers took fire at this re- 
mark, and jealous of any encroachment on 
their ridiculous privileges, vociferated from 
on all sides, in the genuine spirit of a de- 
mocratical rabble, velvet, velver//! One of 
the ring-leaders in this disgraceful basiness 
was fortunately detected. and threatened 
with being reduced from the light company 
to the battalion. ‘This, it might have been 
expected, would have put a stop to all such 
proceedings in future; but our Joyal vo- 
lunteers were not to be so trested; they 
conceived, that they themselves were the 
most proper judges, both of guilt and pu- 
nishment of any of their comrades, and in- 
stead of acquiescing in the sentence, the 
company to which the offender belonged, 
unanimously declared their resolution of re- 
tiring from the corps, if it should be put in 
force. And, mark the consequence, 2 was 
not enforced. Such, Sir, are the patriots 
to whose exertions the safety, honour, and 
existence of the British Empire are confided, 
Such the men, whom the present weak and 
wicked administration delight to honour. 
They have been styled the depositories of 
panic; I cannot but fear they will equally 
prove the depositories of sedition, If the 
old adage 2 minimis fiunt maxima be true, 
we cannot but entertain melancholy fore- 
bodings of the consequences of intermixing 
such turbubent and seditious spirits with our 
l am yours, &e. &e, 
Purco-Paraim. 








Teg u Jar troops. 





INTELLIGENCE, 

Foreion.—The trade of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam has. suffered a ruinous interrup- 
tion from the interference of the French in 
the commercial affairs of the Batavian re- 
public, and fron: the vigilance which the 
Be itich croizers off that coast exercise in an- 
noying the shipping of those ports. French 
officers have been appointed in every Custom 
house, for the purposes of controling the 
Batavian officers, and enforcing the probibi- 
tions against British merchandise.—It was 
reported at Cadiz. that an agreement had 
been made at Madrid, on the Gth of October, 
between the French Ambussador, and the 
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mitted to remain neuter, during the present 
war, upon condition of her paying ten mil- 
lions of dollars annually to France.—Lord i. 
Fitzgerald has lately communicated to the 
British government, such information re- 
lative to the present political state of Portu- 
gal, as to remove all apprehensions respect- 
rg the immediate satety of British property 
in that kingdom.—The war, which, tor some 
time past, has been carried on between the 
United States of America and the Emperor 
of Morocco, has been recently terminated ; 
and the Emperor has agreed to restore the 
treaty which was concluded with the United 
States, by his father, in the year 1786.— 


St. Domingo continues to be the scene of 


trouble and misery. ‘Lhe scarcity sull pre- 
vails there; and, notwithstanding the ravages 
of the negroes, General Rochambeau is de- 
termined to keep possession of the island to 
the very last hour,— Martinique is in a state 
ot siege, and the governor, who is apprehen- 
sive of an attack from the British, has ex- 
horted the soldiers and inhahitants of the 
island to make a vigorous resistance.— Since 
the capture of St. Lucia, the English gover- 
nor has invited the Americans to a renewal 
of their commercial intercourse: the terims 
which he ofters are liberal, and a considerable 
number ot vessels have already entered the 
ports of the island.—The American news- 
papers are filled with complaints against the 
conduct of the commanders of the British 
cruizers, on the American and West-India 
stations, in impressing American seamen, 
and detaining American vessels. 
Domestic.—For some days past, a new 
alarm has been excited in Dublin, by the ap- 
prehension of some persons of rank and for- 
tune, who are said to have been connected 
with the leaders of the late rebellion, The 
arrests are numerous; snd it is now asserted, 
that the plot has been discovered to be more 
extensive than was previously supposed.— 
Quigly has been frequently examined, and 
has made some important confessions to the 
government. Teeling, brother of General 
Humbert’s aid-de-camp, who was executed 
in 1798, has been brought to Dublin frorm 
the North, uoder a strong escort: he is 
charged with being a member of the provi- 
sional government ; and after being examgn- 
ed at the castle, was remanded for further 
‘examination.—The commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, which was sitting at Dublin, made 
an order, that all persons confined on charges 
‘of treasonable practices, except under a Se- 
cretary’s warrant, or by virtue of the suspen- 
stort of the Habeas Corpus Act, shall be dis- 
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A late Portsmouth news-paper states, that 
“ The trade of Portsmouth and Portsea js 
“ nearly stagnated, from the deficiency ot 
« small coin for exchange. We know that 
** there are persons who make a business ot 
“* collecting such monies, which they have 


** the bolduess to issue at the profit ot a shil- 
** ling and eighteen-pence upon a one pound 
“ note. We are io possession of many of 
*‘ the names concerned in this tilegal and 
** anti-patriotic traffic, to whom we give this 
“ warning, cautioning them, at the same 
“ec : 


time, againstimpending prosecution, which 
“ will not fail (under conviction) of the 
‘ most serious consequences, both to their 
character, persons and property. The 
evil is of such a magnitude, that many 
persons, who are strangers here, daily 
embark without common necessaries for 
their respective voyages."~— Mr. Alex- 
ander bas declined going to India. im a ju- 
dicial capacity, as was intended by the 
late arrangements; and Mr. Hobhouse, 
who was to have succeeded him as Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
has been appointed Secretary of the Board 
of Control. — —~ Lord Hawkesbury has 
been called up to the House of Peers, 
by writ, by the title of Baron Hawkes- 
bury. The King has been pleased to ap- 
point the Hon. Henry Pierrepoint, to be 
his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary to tie 
court of Stockholm.—The King has also been 
pleased to grant tothe Rev. Walker Sing, 
D. D. the place and dignity of a Canon or 
Prebendary of the Metropolitan church ot 
Canterbury, void by the resignation of WW il- 
liam Reaumont Busby, clerk, late Canon 
thereof.—-The treaty concluded between 
Great-Britain and the United State of Ame- 
rica is now expiring, and negotiations are 
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carrying on between Mr. Monroe, the 





American Ambassador here, and the British 
cabinet, for the formation of another. 
Mixitary.—The inhabitants of Malta, 
made an offer to his Majesty, of raising (we 
regiments of infantry at their own expenst 
for the protection of the island: the offer, it 
18 understood, was graciously aceepted.— 
General Lasnes has informed the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal, that the army, which has 
been Jately collecting at Bayonne, 15 0 form 
part of the grand army, destined-for the 10 
vasion of Great-Britain.—Lord Hobart, '" 4 
note to the Lord Mayor of Londoa, dated on 
the 14th instant, informed him that came. 
Demarara, and Essequibo had surrendered t 
his Majesty's forces, under the command © 
General Grinfield and ——— _— 
the 19th of September. dispatches, 
however, from General Grinfield and Com 
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modore Hood, which were published in the 
London Gazette of the 15th instant, only 
give information of the surrender of Dema- 
rara and Essequibo. ‘The capitulation was 
signed on board the Heureux, on the 1gth 
of September ; the Hornet and the Netley 
entered the river, and two hundred men took 
possession of Fort William Frederick, in the 
evening of the same day, and on the 20th, 
the colonies surrendered, ‘The Hippomenes, 
Katavian corvette of 18 guns, the only vessel 
of the republic there, was included in the 
capitulation,—it was said, that general or- 
ders will be issued, in the course of a few 
days. tor all the British troops now encamped 
in different parts of the kingdom, to go into 
cantonments, barracks, Or quarters: papers, 
for this purpose, were made out and laid be- 
torethe Commander ia Chief, but trom some 
cause, unknown to the public, orders were 
transmitted to the army, enjoining them to 
remain in camp until further orders. —Some 
of the troops at Shorncliff camp have begun 
to go into quarters. A party of the 4th and 
Sith regiments took possession of Hythe 
barracks on the 1Jth instant. The 52d, and 
the rifle corps will be quartered at Forts 
‘Twiss, Sutherland, and Moncrieff on the 
beach. The Berkshire and West Kent are 
to go into Braybourn Lees, near Ashford ; 
ond the East Middlesex are to be quartered 
at Deal.—Barracks are preparing in the city 
ot Canterbury for about twenty-six hundred 
infantry; and preparations are making, at 
the same place, for providing quarters for 
avout a thousand more. Barracks, for six 
hundred men, have also been erected at 
Maidstone, and six hundred more may be ac- 
commodated there in a short time.—The 
betteries on the eastern and western parts of 
Margate, are nearly completed, and the guns 
Will be mounted in a few days. The batte- 
ries at Ramsgate and Pegwell Bay are finish- 
ed.—Behind Eastware Bay, near Folkestone, 


they are forming a sluice and lines, so as to | 


Prevent the French from advancing into the 








imerior, if they should: succeed in landing | 


on that part of the country.—The batteries 
intended for the protection of the Humber 
~y har egee and the ordnance is now on 
» fe ra ee the different stations.—It is said, 
ada of the troops encamped on, and 
re reer. will be sent on board of ships, 
be ctu be moored as near as possible to 
et pate camps. ‘The ships are to be 
aa an y fitted out at Chatham. An of- 
tha dee made at the war office, states 
203,508 r of volunteer infantry to be 
“97 502, cavalry 31,600, and artillery 6,207. 
ealket an in the staff in Ireland, are 
mong others is, that Sir John 
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Cradock is to be sent to take the chief coni- 
mand at Madras ; that General Meyrick is to 
be removed to the English statt; and that 
Generals Pigot and Drummond are to go to 
Ireland. It is also reported there, that some 
regiments of the Irish militia are to be sent 
to England, and that some other troops from 
England will replace them. 

Nava. On the 2d of August last, Cap- 
tain Page, in his Majesty's ship Caroline, 
fell in with and captured the Batavian brig 
De Haasje, of six gutis, and thirty-three 
men. ‘The brig had been thirty hours 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
bound to Batavia with dispatches, which 
she threw overboard, betore she was taken: 
she mounted eighteen 12-pouod carrovades, 
but had left them at the Cape. On the 
Sth of September, Captain Richardson, in 
the Juno, captured the French bombarde 
privateer Les Quatre Fils, of Nicé, armed 
with four 12 and Q-pounders, and manned 
with seventy-eight men. —~ On the 10th of 
September, Captain Corbet, in the Bittern 
sloop, captured, after a chase of several 
hours, the French privateer schooner Le 
Caille, pierced for fourteen guns, but carry- 
ing only six 6-pounders, and a comple- 
ment of sixty men. This schooner is one of 
nine which have for some time past, infested 
the Streights of the Mediterrannean.—— 
On the 14th instant, it was reported in Lon- 
don, that intelligence had been received in 
Ireland, of the sailing of the whole or a 
part of the Brest French fleet. ‘The report 
was, however, soon contradicted ; and it 
is néw supposed, that it arose from the cir- 
cumstance of the arrival of the Diamond 
frigate at the Cove of Cork, with dispatches 
from Lord Cornwallis to Lord Gardner. 
The Alonzo frigate has arrived in the Hum- 
ber, with a fleet from the Baltic.——The 
vigorous impressment of seamen, which 
was mentioned to have been made in several 
ports of the kingdom, in the beginning of 
last week, has been very general. At Ports- 
mouth, Hull, and Leith, it was carried on 
with so much zeal, that the trading vessels 
in the harbours of those places were almost 
entirely stripped of their men,—-— Orders 
have been given at the Dock Yard at Ports- 
mouth, to fit every boat which is capable of 
carrying a carronade.—— It is generally re- 
ported that another bombardment of the 
French ports on the channel, will be im- 
mediately attempted. Captain Morrice in 
the Leopard, it is said, will conduct the ope- 
rations. He will be aided by the Leda, 
Amethyst, Ambuscade, and Fortunée fri- 
gates; the Harpy, Bloodhound, Basilisk, 
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Jocust, and Sulphur bombs. Boologne, 
Havre, Dieppe. Gravelines, and Calais, will 
be the objects of attack.——'The last advices 
state that no part of the Brest feet has left 
that harbour, and that Admiral Cornwallis 
is still cruising off that station. — - Four 
ships of the line have been ordered to pro- 
ceed with all possible dispatch, to join Lord 
Nelson's squadron off Toalin.——The. Bri- 
tish squadron in Bantry Bay, and the naval 
force on the coast of Scotland, are both to 
be immediately increased. —— Sir Sidney 
Smith is to be stationed off Flusaing. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


ConvVeNTION WITH Swe DEN. In the 
preceding sheet, p. 080, 1 inserted the ex- 
planatory convention, which, it appears, the 
ministers entered into with Sweden, in the 
month of July last, and in which, for the 
sake of obtaining some real and sterling ad- 
vantages trom us, the Swedes have consent- 
ed to acknowledge the existence of a right, 
which we always possessed, and which we 
have seldom failed to exercise, for which ac- 
knowledginent we are to pay most dearly, 
not in smooth words, nor in bank notes, nor 
in three per cents, but in gold, silver, and 
reputation. On account of this Conven- 
tion, however, the ministers are, it seems, 
about to claim enormous merit; and, to say 
the trath, any act of theirs, not big with na- 
tional ruin, must now be looked upon as 
comparatively meritorious ; but, ‘ere the par- 
liament and the nation again sell themselves 
to lawghter, I beg them to compare the sti- 
pulations of this Convention with those, re- 
lative to the same points, contained in the 
treaty, for instance, concluded in 1704, with 
the United States of America; and to in- 
quire whether the last-mentioned stipula- 
tions, which were obtained by Lord Gren- 
ville, will ever be renewed by the means of 
his successor.———The comparison, which | 
am desirous the parliament and the pation 
should make, naturally divices itself into two 
distinct heads; to wit; First, the list of 
articles, which are to be considered as con- 
traband of war, and, if taken on their way to 
an enemy's port, to be confiscated; and, Se- 
CONDLY, the articles, which are to be sub- 
jected to the operation of the right of pre- 
-emption, that is \o say, to be liable, if taken 
on their way to an enemy's port, to be 
browght into the port of the belligerent cap- 
tor, and there, if the said captor chooses, to 
be kept by him, be paying for the articles, 
-@8 well as for the detention of the vessel, at 
@ Certain specified rate.-——As to the first 
mt, beth the Treaty aad the Convention 
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declare to be contraband of war, gun-powder 
and salt-petre, and all implements and in- 
struments of war. It is only in the list of 
materials for building and equipping ships 
that they differ ; it is, indeed, in this list only 
that they could easily be made to differ ; and, 
accordingly, the difference is here most 
striking, most important, and most injurious 
to the interests of this country, as will 
evidently appear from the following view. 


TREATY WITH AM. 
$6 Ship-tember, tar or 
rosin, copper in sheets, ticles immedia’ ly serving 
sails, hemp and cordage, for the equipment of 
and generally whatever ships of war.” 
may serve directly to 
the equipmeni of vessels, 
unwrought tron and fir- 
planks only excepted.” 


Conv witn Swepen. 
« All manufuci wy ed ar- 


The difference scarcely needs pointing out. 
In the Convention with Sweden only manu- 
factured articles, immediately serving for the 
equipment of ships, are deemed contiaband 
of war; such, for instance as sails and cor- 
dage; but, in the treaty with America, in 
which we maintained, that we had insisted 
only on our indubitable rights founded on 
the law of nations, not only manufactured 
articles, but ship-timber, tar, rosin, hemp, 
and generally, every thing that may serve di- 
rectly to the equipment of ships, every thing, 
unwrought iron and fir-planks on/y exceptec. 
And, observe, too, that, in the Swedish Con- 
vention, even manvfactured articles are con- 
sidered as contraband only when they are 
such as may immediately serve to the equip- 
ment of ships of ‘“‘ war;” whereas, 10 the 
treaty with America, all articles, both ma- 
nufactured and unmanufactured, are 1° 
cluded, if they are such as may directly serve 
to the equipment of “ vestels.” This Ye 
very material distinction ; for, many of | ¢ 
articles, which are unfit for the equipment 
of ships of war, may be rendered not less 
mischievous to us by being employed -~ 
other sort of vessels; and, indeed, under th: 
favour of this clause, Sweden might, if she 
had the means, supply France with every te 
ticle which France can possibly want in te 
construction and equipment of her navy. 
But, let us now compare the two aay 
ments as to the second point, that 1s, the he 
of articles, which are to be subjected  t 
right of pre-emption. 
Conv, wiTa SWEDEN. 
« The cruizers of me 
belligerent powers sh 
exercise the Wy ; 


e iis . hi Ss of 
bringing in pic Be gu ti 


Treaty with Am. 

“ And whereas the 
difficulty of agreeing on 
the precise cases, in 
which alone provisions 
and ether articles nor ge~ the neutral 


nerally contraband may be ports of anenemy, 
regarded as such, ren- 


with cargoes of prow: 
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ders it expedient to pro- 
vide agains: the incon- 
veniences and misunder- 
standings Which might 
thenee arise: it is fur- 
ther agreed that when- 
ever any such articles so 
becoming contraband, 
accor ding to the existing 
lavws of nations, shall for 
that reason be seized, 
the same shall not be 
confiscated, but the 
owners thereof shall be 
speedily and completely 
indemnified; and the 
captors, or in their de- 
fault, the government 
under whose authority 
they act, shall pay to 
the masters or owners 
of such vessels, the full 
value of allarticles, with 
a reasonable mercantile pra= 
ft thereon, togetherwith 
the freight, and also the 
demuirage incident to 
such detention.” 
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sions, or with cargoes of 
pitch, tar, hemp, and ge- 
nerally all unmanufac- 
tured articles whatever, 
serving for the equip- 
ment of ships of all de- 
scriptions, and likewise 
all manufactured articles 
serving for the equipment 
of merchant wessels, (her- 
rings, iron in bars, steel, 
rose-copper, brass and 
brass wire, deal, planks 
not being oak, and spars, 
however, excepted), and 
if the cargoes so export- 
ed in the bottoms oi the 
neutral power, are the 
produce of the terri- 
tory of the said neu- 
tral power, and going 
on account of the sub- 
jects thereof, the belli- 
gerent power shall in 
that case, exercise the 
rightof purenasing them, 
upon condition of pay- 
ing a profit of ren per 
sentum wpoon a fair in- 
voice price, or the fair 
market price in England 
or Sweden respectively, 
at the option of the owner, 
with an indemnification 
for detention and neces- 
sary expenses. But, her- 
rings, iron ip bars, stcel, 
rose-copper, brass, brass 
wire, deal, planks not 
being oak, and spars, 
shall not be liable to 
confiscation or pre-emp- 
tion, but shall be per- 
mitted to pass free in 
the ships of the neutral 
country.” ; 


This clanse of the American treaty is the 
Most complete and comprehensive that can 


possibly be conceived, 


It proceeds upon the 


acknowledgment of our right of pre-emp- 


tion, fo 


unded on the existing law of nations ; 


“i hegotiators, having before enume- 
Ba : the articles, which are always contra- 
“Na ot war and liable to confiscation, now 


inclade all « 


other articles which are not ge- 


5S 


herally contraband,” but which, from cir- 


Cams i 
stances, may be regarded as such, placing 


Provisions at th 


¢ head: so that, according to 


this ircaty, it would be impossible for neu- 


tral vessels, 
to its d 


s, if met by our cruizers, to carry 
€stination any one article that might 


Sery * . 
a ‘0 assist the enemy, as to bis means of 
PP!ng vessels of any sort, or, generally, 


the 


ot ~ ? 
Pi the war. How difterent are 
ipulations with Sweden! Pitch, tar, and 


“emp, which are the chief articles wanted for 


Dayal 
in th 


- Wupments in France, and which are, 
‘m@erican treaty, expressly stated.to 
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be contraband of war, and liable to confisca - 
tion, are here as expressly stated mot to be 
contraband of war, notto be liable to con- 
fiscation, and, of course, to be allowed a free 
passage to the enemay’s ports, only at the risk, 
if risk it can be called, of being brought into 
England, and purchased at prompt payment, 
with a profit of ten per centum ou the invoice, 
or at the market price of England or Swe- 
den, at the option of the owner, together 
with an indemnification for detention. and 
necessary expenses; In fact, these three 
materials for ship building and equip- 
ping, pitch, tar, and hemp, which, in 
the American treaty, and according to 
the Jaw of nations, are considered as 
contraband of war, are in the Convention 
with Sweden, put upon the footing, on 
which “ provisions, and other articles not 
“ general/y contraband,’ stand in the Ame- 
rican treaty.———Lhe Jaw of nations autho- 
rises the seizure and confiscation of all arti- 
cles, whether manufactured or not, that may 
serve directly to the equipment of vessels of 
any sort or size. ‘Lhe words are these : 
“ ewbatever may serve directly to the equip- 
“ ment of vessels, unwronght iron and fir- 
** planks on/y exeepted,” . But, in the Con- 
vention, this great principle is totally aban- 
doned ; and, manufactured articles on/y are 
to be confiscated when serving immediately 
to the equipment of ships of qvar, those 
serving to the equipment of merchant ves- 
sels being positively stated to be subjected 
only to the operation of our right of pre- 
emption, that fs to say, to be sold to us at a 
price, which will, in many instances, be an 
encouragement rather (han a check upon 
the trade.——Provisions are, indeed, upon 
the same footing in both instruments; but, 
in the Convention, there is an exception with 
regard to herrings, which. h»ppens to be the 
ovly sort of provisions that oweden has to 
export; and, in following, vp this principle, 
the Americans, with whom Lord Hawkes- 
bury wiil-next have to negotiate, will have 
a very fair claim to a0 exception im favour 
of their wheat, Indian corn, rice, flour, 
pork, beef, and butter, which are to them, 
as articles of export, precisely what herrings 
are to Sweden,——WNot only are all the 
principal articles for naval equipment, which 
are regarded as contraband of: war io the 
American treaty, brought, in the Conven- 
tion with Sweden, into the second class, 
that is the class of pre-emption ; but, there 
is, moreover, Created, in this last meinioned 
instrument, a third class of articles serving, 
directly or eventually, to the equipment: of 
vessels, which class is “ not: to be liable 
« either to confiscation opupre-emprion: ' 
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Generally speaking, the articles for naval 
equipment, which are liable to confiscation 
in the American treaty, are, in the Conven- 
tion with Sweden, only lable to the right 
of pre-emption ; and, considering that Swe- 
den bas no export provisions but herrings, 
those articles, which, in the American 
treaty, are liable to the right of pre-emp- 
tion, are, in the Swedish Convention, * not 
** liable either to confiscation or pre-emp- 
* tion; bat, in the instance of sbip-dimber, 
snd of spars expressly named, that which 
is in the frst class in the American treaty, 
is in the Just class in the Convention ; that 
which is liable to confiscation according to 
the former, is, according to the latter, to be 
“ permitted to pave free’ to the ports of the 
enemy, unshuckled even by our right of 
pre-emption | ——-Again, therefore, I be- 
seech the people to be careful how they, 
this time, sell themselves to laughter; to 
consider a little, not the disgrace, which 
they have purchased, literally purchased, in 
this Convention ; not the disgrace, for dis 

grace has long been familiar to them ; but 
the danger, the danger to their country, to 


more beloved property. Conet/iation is the 
order of the day; a conceding disposition is 
regarded as the first qualification in a public 
man; and, ministers are really esteemed in 
aa exact proportion to the depth of that de- 
gradation, to which they themselves are 
willing to sink, and to redoce their country ; 
but, as it was frequently observed, with re- 
spect to the treaty of Amiens, so may it as 
to the Conventions with the neutrals of the 
North, that * the hope of the coward shall 
* perish ;” concession will not save us ; 
baseness, instead of retarding, will hasten our 
musery and our ruin,——My remaiks as to 
the consequences of the concessions, to which 
I now more immediately refer, I shall re- 
serve for the close of the succeeding disser- 
tation, in which | shall once more endeavour 
to call the atiention of the Public to a sub- 
Jeet, not less interestieg even than that of 
the defence of the land they live in. 
Disrure wirt America.——For up- 
wards of seven years, | have, in one way or 
another, been earmestly endeavouring to 
turn the attention of the rulers of this coun- 
try towards the United States of America. 
1 was told, that America was net an interest- 
ing object; that its distance was too great ; 
» though it seemed to me hardly possi- 
ble, that such observations should, by any 
man of sense, be made with regard to a 
‘country whither we shipped nearly a third 


“part of the whole of our exported manufac. 


Mares; @ country, besides, necessarily our 
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rival in commercial views, and having a 
mercantile marine in magnitude fast ap. 
proaching to our own; though it seemed to 
me utterly incredible, that, while vast im- 
portance was attached to every little point 
in dispute with Denmark and Sweden, a! 
matters relative to America should be treat- 
ed with the most perfect indifference ; yet, 
so I found it, and | then foresaw precisely 
what has since happened ; that, at the ey- 
piration of the treaty of 1794, if the same 
wilful blindness continued, the attention, 
the anxious attention, of this country would 
be directed towards America when too late. 
Events, the force of events it is, which al- 
ways, first or last, comes to the vindication 
of just political opinions. ——— Now, perhaps, 
I shall, upon this “ uninteresting topic,” 
obtain a hearing ; but, whether I do or not, 
the topic must and will, ‘ere long, commen’! 
attention, and, if this nation is not doome: 
to perish, and that speedily too, it is a topic, 
the discussion of which cannot fai) to lead 


| to a legal demand of justice upon the heads 


of the ministers.—— Long extracts trom 


. other publications are not often excusabie, 
their persons, their families, and to their | 





in a work so little voluminous as this; and, 
when such loans are made upon the divr- 
nal London prints, ‘one cannot help feeling 
the necessity of a formal supplication for 
pardon, which, I trast, however, will be 
readily granted, in the present case, because 
it will evidently appear, that the matter, 
which could not have been drawn from any 
other source, is absolutely necessary '0 4 
clear developement of the subject. This 
extract is taken from the Morning Post o! 
the 12th instant, it is certainly a produc: 
tion of officey-and the object it has in view, 
is, to prepare the public for some concessio” 
hitherto unequalled in’ baseness, Or, so 
rapture with the United States, i all th 
eflorts of baseness should finally prove '" 
vain, —+“ While the attention and activity 
‘ of Government appear to be almost wholly 
“ engrossed by the invasive preparations - 
“the enemy, and by the preparatory me 
“ sures on our part to meet and frustrate 
“ them; and while the thoughts and anx- 
« jevy of the nation‘at large seem exciu” 
‘* sively to be intent ‘on this more gigantic 
‘« and impending peril, other topics of great 
“ commercial interest, and bigh — 
“ consequence, mast naturally intermix 4? 

* blend themselves with those most pol 
«© derous considerations,” [mark the style), 
“ thongh, for the moment, they Seine 
“ overlooked by the public, or merge hich 
“ gether in the sea of difficulties, by om 
“ we are threatened more kneneten? 

“ be overwhelmed. The renewal of : 
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« Jities between France and Great-Britain 
has naturally furnished the rival and the 
enemies of either power to avail them 
« selves of the difficulties in which such an 
event must necessarily involve the two 


« principal Belligerents. Nations, like in- 
« dividuals, will eagerly seize on every fa~ 
« yourable occasion to promote their respec- 
“ tive interests, and to remove every ob- 
« stacle and embarrassment by which they 
« may in wore inauspicious times have been 
« obstructed and depressed. - Thus, since 
“the breaking out of a French war with 
“ trance, several treaties or renewal of 
“treaties have been demanded, entered in- 
« to, and negotiated between Great-Britain 
«and the Northern Powers, principally re- 
“lating to the privileges of neutrals, the 
‘right of search, and the contraband of 
‘war, Whatever difficulties might have 
‘arisen from these. discussions, we have 
‘had reason to hope, not only, that they 
‘ were removed, but that new advantages 
“and facilities have been obtained in our 
“favour, Of this the late treaty with 
‘ Sweden is a satisfactory instance, But as 
“ we imagined ourselves thereby to be more 
“ disentangled from our perpiexities, we 
“seemed little to expect that difficulties 
and disagreements would have grown up 
in a quarter, from which we were more 
inclined to flatter ourselves with friend- 
ship and favour, than to dread enmity and 
obstruction, Little did we seem to ex- 
pect (by we, we mean the public), that 
at the present moment, a moment so big 
with other daggers, from a far other and 
more formidable foe, the attention and 
exertions of Government should be dis- 
tracted by any unseasonable or unreason- 
ble claims on the part of America. Yet 
little as the public at large seem now to 
be aware of it; perhaps upon no topic is 
te mind of Government more detained 
_ and urged at the present moment than on 
the revision, principally of the Twelfth 
Article of the Treaty of Amity, Com- 
merce, &c. &e. between his Majesty and 
— United States of America, concluded 
1 1794, and conditionally ratified in 
be. 95. The genera) stipulations of that 
wre | are too numerous and diffuse now 
a ree of a detailed examination; but 
treet abe and tendency of the whole 
“* cially ag cael Wholly rested, more espe. 
: (apae i fare comeuences, upon 
“Of which Ae Twenty-cighth Articles, 
* faction of — convenience and one 
‘ followin our readers, we now insert the | 
Article. Pec oPY *"——[Here: the Xilth 
‘es which relates to the-trade between’ 
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America and the English West-Indja Islands, 
was inserted; and after it the XXVIIIth 


‘Article. 


This article, which provides for a 


new negotiation, ta be begun time enough 
to conclude another amicable treaty, béfore 
the expiration of swo years afier the concla- 


sion of the last war, ends thus: 


‘bur, if it 
should unfortunately happen, that his 


‘© Majesty and the United States, should 


«é 


¢ 


not be able to agree on such new 
arrangements, in that case, all the arti- 
cles of this treaty, except the first ten” 


(which ten only go to the settling of old 
disputes, and have nothing to do with pre- 
sent or future commercial concerns) ‘* shall 
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then cease and expire together,”| ‘* This is 
the unfortunate issue whieh the XXVIIth 
article seemed to have ip p rspec ive, and 
which coustitautes the principal groand of 
the discussion, in which, we understand 
that Ministers are now deeply eng»ged, 
Under any other circumstances the points 
in dispute might be easily adjusted ; but 
when so many other momentous concerns 
are at stake, and when we know that the 
craft, malice, and intrigue of our great 
enemy will continually and anxieusly blow 
their pestilential breath on every litle sore 
that may break out in the. body of any 
other state, till they fester and inflame it 
into acrimonious virulence, we may easily 
imagine how much they endeavoured to 
irritate the temper of the United States; 
of themselves, perhaps, too sanguinely dis- 
posed to derive or extort advantages from 
the present perplesitices and perilous pos- 
tures of British affairs,—The renewal of 
this treaty, we are credibly informed, bas 
for some time back formed a principal ob- 
ject of the discussions of the ~ ousular 
Cabinet, and is now under the serious 
consideration of the govesument of this 
country. The American government is 
said to hold the most lofty and menacing 
language respecting their just pretensions. 
They strongly remonstrate against any re- 
striction or limitation whatever, either on 
their trade or the amount of their tonnage; 
the arguments they urged to enforce acom-. 
pliance with their demands are backed by: 
threats which we can never imagine the 
would seriously attempt to carry into ef- 
fect~indeed these threats are of a nature 
which prudence persuades us from detail- 
ing, but which would seem to aim a severe 


blow at the general commercial interests | - 


of this country, and which: would prove 
fatal to the coramercial existence of 
respectable individaals. It is well known © 


that the trade of America, in West-India. . -- 


and East-India articles, with the coutineat 
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** of Europe, more especially with France, 
«« has of late considerably increased ; and, in 
“ proportion to its growing prosperity, will 


« they naturally be anxious to enlarge it, or | 


© atleast to preserve it undiminished and 
‘€ unrestrained. Such a disposition on their 
“ part, their obvious interests must prompt 
‘€ them to entertain: it is for us to examine 
‘* how far it may be reconcilable with ours. 
“« Mr. Monro is said to have received fresh 
‘¢ instructions from his government to press 
“ this point with every possible urgency; 
‘* nor are his exertions and discretion solely 
‘¢ to be relied on; but another negotiator, 
‘« we believe, a Mr. Lane, is expected soon 
‘« to arrive from America, in order to give 
‘ additional force and activity to the pend- 
*« ing negotiation, Ministers will, no doubt, 
“' feel the importance of continuing to main- 
“ tain a friendly understanding with the 
** United States; but as their coolness and 
‘€ moderation will, no doubt, admonish them 
“« against avy harsh or violent extremity, so 
also are we inclined to hope that their 
energy and firmness will preserve them 
from any nWorthy condescension, or pu- 
sillanimous concession.” —— As to the 
hand, from which this curious production 
dropped, though, from the observation rela- 
tve to an enemy anxiously “ blowing his 
** pesiilential breath on every little sore that 
* may dreak out in the body of any other state,” 
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one would have attributed it to the Doctor; || 


yet, there appears, upon the whole, to be an 
uniform heaviness, which, to give the Doctor 
his due, is not so much the characteristic of 
his compositions as of those of his right 
‘worthy colleague, Lord Haw kesbury, of 
whose cumbrous periods, whose dullness and 
verbosity, the above paragraph exhibits a 
tolerable specimen. In the Doctor's non- 
sense there is an occasional levity ; it is now 
avd then whipped up into a sort of froth or 
scum, which, of course, assumes a buoyant 
appearance and effect; while that of his lord- 
ship has no quality that can, for one single 
moment, yield relief from its insupportable 
weight: Lord Hawkesbury’s eloquence is the 
lead; the Doctor'sis the dross. But, not to 
waste my time upon this fruitless inquiry, the 
waiter, be he who he may, sets out witha 
very laboured attempt to convince the public, 
that it is owing to the difficulty of the pre- 
sent times, to the “ ponderons conside- 
rations,” which must have, for some time 
past, occupied the attention of govern- 

that this negotiation with America 
Sooner begin. But, did not the mi- 
bow, on the Ist of October, 1801 ; 
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France; did they not then well know, 
thar, in two years from that day, all ou: 
commercial regulations with America would, 
according to the treaty of 1794, cease and 
determine, unless renewed by a fresh treaty? 

*Had they never read the treaty of 17942 
Did they not read the writings, from which 
the motte to the present sheet of the Regis- 
ter is taken? Will any one believe, that they 
were not duly apprised of the consequences, 
which would arise from their delay to nego- 
tiatie?) The XXVIIIth article of the treaty 
says: “ itis agreed, that proper measures 
‘* shall, by concert, be taken for bringing 
*¢ the subject of the 12th article to an ami- 

cable treaty and discussion, so early before 

‘ the expiration of two years after the end 

of the war, as that new arrangements, on 

that head, may, by that time, be pe: fected, 

“ and ready to take place.’— Why were they 
not ready? Why were not the discussions 
renewed in time? The two years have 
elapsed some time; they are passed, and 
the negotiations are now beginning! Say 
that America would not begin them sooner. 
Was she asked? - And, if she refused, how 
comes it that she is negotiating now ? And, 
how comes it that we ‘* little expected dit- 
‘* ficulties and disagreements. in this quar- 
‘ter?’ How comes it, that we “ were 
* more inclined to flatier ourselves with 
“« friendship and favour from America, 
‘ than to dread her enmity and obstruction "? 
No; it is clear, that the postponement of 
the negotiation was owing to the pusillant- 
mity of the mivisters, who hoped on, from 
day to day, tor a juncture more favourable, 
till France found the means of frustrating 
their hopes for ever. They put off the dis- 
cussion of this most important subject, till 
they had suffered France to treat with Ame- 
rica ; till Louisiana’ had been purchased by 
the latter; till,in the terms of that purchase, 
@ promise relative to the commercial relation- 
ships between England aad Ametics, had 
been incladed; and, till this country was agai 
engaged in a war with, France, and a wal, 
too, in which they themselves proclaim 
aloud, that we-are fighting, for our existence 
asa nation, This, zhés is the time that your 

safe politicians choose: for negotiating with 

a power, who is, above all things, desirons 

of obtaining some concessions, which 1 

would be death to us to grant. Where's 

the use of complaining, ‘* that, at the pre 

“ sent moment, a moment big with other 

“« dangers, from a far. other and more for- 

“ midable. foe, the attention and exertions 

“ of government should be distracted by 

*‘ any anseasonable or unreasonable claims 

“« on the part of America?” Where is the 
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ene of this pitiful whining ? The claims 
may be unseasonable to us ; but, are they, 
therefore, unseasonable to America 2 ** lite 
uw tle did we expect it at a moment like 
« this!” Why not? This is the very mo 
ment when we ought to have expected it 
What does America care, whether the mo- 
meat is “* big with dangers” to us, or not? 
Tha is for us to think about. Was there 
ever before heard, such woman'sh wailing 
ys this? 1 wrong the women! I do not 
believe there is one in the kingdom, who 
would not, under similar circumstances, have 
acted a much better part ——Observe, that 
au attempt is also made to prepossess the 
public with a notion, that Lord Grenville, 
in negotiating the treaty of 1704, foresaw 
that the present difficulties must arise. He 
toresaw that they w uid arise, if care was 
not, in time, taken fo prevent thera ; and, 
therefore, he provided for such prevention, 
by a stipulation, of which the present mi- 
nisters have shamefully and. wickedly ne- 
glecied to avail themselves. —— Were it not 
for our other embarrassmments, “ the points 
“io dispute with America might be easily 
“ adjusted.” Very true! and, therefore, 
we must blame, we must accuse, aud we 
ought to beseech his Majesty to dismiss 
from his councils, the men who have 
brought us into those other embarrass- 
ments.——This is ‘* a little sore;” but, lit- 
tle as it is, it seems, that some apprehensions 
are entertained, as to its growing intoa very 
dangerous ulcer; for, we are told, that the 
demands of the Americans are exiromely 
uoreasonable; that they are urged with lofiy 
aod menacing language ; that the threats al- 
luded to are “ of a nature wh.ch prudenc= 
3 persuades the ministers from detailing, 
. Which seem to aim a severe b ow at the ge- 
. deral commercial interests of this couniry, 
z and which would prove fatal Te) many re- 
spectable individuals.” ‘This, then, is not 
merely a * little sore.” It is something that 
vag reaaire more skill to cure than Doctor 
, i ye his whole coliege possess, — 
for dha di Fie vey and well they may be ; 
suredly nigh 8 ™ blow, that will most as- 
crof En my 7 their power, or the pow- 
Grenesliee ees here is the treaty of Lord 
Nee ihe hy were at war, when that trea- 
disasicous pecid Rr PS, apa Se 
ministers, “hk of the war; le tthe present 
ame ch meefore, answer with their lives 
“ry abandonment of its principles; for, on 
Its principles depend principles; for, o 
time power ‘fe a existence as a Mari- 
1704. He . o% censured the treaty 
Americas and said it was too favourable to 
wns, Wh » NM some points, it certainly 
at, thea, shall be said, what shall 
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be done, to the ministers, who shall dare to 
enter into a compact more favourable to 
America ? Lord Hawkesbury boasted of the 
clever trick of “ placing the French upon the 
‘© back of the Americans,” and said it would 
be a sure means of binding the latter more 
closely to England. Well; now let us see, 
whether this deep trick has answered the end 
proposed ; let us see whether he will obtain 
as good terms as those which were obtained 
by ‘ord Grenville before the French were 
placed upon the back of the Americans. 
The “* haughtiness” of the Grenvilles has 
been, by the present ministers, made the 
subject of much mob-courting comp'aint: let 
us see then, whether as much will be done by 
their conciliating disposition ; let us see which 
is most advantageous to the country, the 
“ haughtiness” of :he Grenvilles, or the syco- 
phancy of the Jenkinsons. We have, indeed, 
already. had a tolerable good proof, in the 
Conventions with the Northern neutrals; 
but, it is im the result of the present dispute 
with America; this is the event, that will 
make the nation fee/, though it ma_ still be 
resolved to shut its eyes; this event will 
bring on it the punishment justly due to its 
baseness in tamnely and silently submitting to 
the rule of ministers, whose measures it dis- 
approves of, and whose ialents and character 
it despises. I¢.will be perceived, that I 
have been obliged to confine myself here 
merely to a few short remarks on this mi- 
nisterial paragraph; and that, as to the 
subject of the dispute itself, I have not 
room enough even to enter on it. In the next 
sheet, however, I intend, |. to state the 
origin of this dispute; IT. to describe the 
objects which the American government 
has in view; [II. to show the fatal effects 
which, to the commerce, navigation, and 
maritime strength of Great Britain, must 
inevitably proceed from the accomplishment 
of those objects; and IV, to trace the pre- 
tensions and demands of America, clearly 
and fairly to trace diem, to their only source, 
to wit, the misconduct of ministers with re- 
gard to the peace of Amiens, and to Louisi- 
ana in particular; to the general imbecillity 
of their councils ; and to the utter contempt, 
in which their public character and talents 





are held, in the United States, sroongyt 3% 


sons of all parties and descriptions. 
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#1 the mean time, to those who have the books, 
1 beg leave to recommend a reference to the follow- 


ing passages.———Letters on the Peace, p. 244 to: 


at4. Political Register, Vol. 1. p. 44 to 46.—-20 
niet 801 to Bit, particularly, p. 805 


8,0.—Vol. I. p. 6.—41—-§1 2-—Vol/ III. p. t91— 
2 j3O00—303—-47I—2023 f0 2041) ary, 
ae Preface to Vol. it. p 8aWele IV. p. 
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cannot dismiss this subject without observ- 
ing, that the statement, which has been given 
in the ministerial prints, respecting the satis- 
faction testified by the Americans at the con- 
duct of our cruizers, is totally false, there 
being now, on the table before me, proof 
wpon proof of their discontent as to the con- 
duct of those eruizers, whica proofs shall 
appear in my next. I beg not to be ander- 
stood as abetting the complaints of the 
Awericans. 1 know that many of them will 
prove futile; but, when such a statement is 
made here, and that, too, with the low and 
malicious intention of making the public be 

lieve, that “ the complaints, which were ut 
* too justly urged by the Americans, during 
*« the /ast war, ate now completely removed,’ 
in such a case, it is my daty to detail facts, 
which might otherwise have been suttered to 
pass unnoticed; aod I shall not fail to prove, 
that the complaints of the Americans, as to 
the point in question, have already been more 


numerous'than they were during any year ef 


the bast war. 
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COBBETT’s 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Whatever difference of opinion may pre- 
vail, with regard to the practice which is 
allowed, or rather, tolerated, of publishing 
the Parliamentary Debates, men of all par- 
ties must agree, that, as long as the practice 
exists, it is very desirable, as well for the 
honour of parliament as for the sake of 
truth, that the reports should display some 
share of talent, united with the greatest 
possible impartiality; and, that this has not 
hitherto been frequently the case, few per- 
Sons, it is presumed, will be very earnestly 
disposed to deny. For the hasty compila- 
lations of the diurnal prints, as also for the 
periodical pamphlets, which have heretofore 
appeared under the title of Debates, and 
which are, for the most part, mere collec- 
tions from the newspapers, great allowance is, 
probably, to be made; but, without inqpi- 
ring into the cause, the consequence certainly 
is, that the debates, as at present communi- 
cated to the world, reflect very little credit 
on the nation; and, with respect to the 
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447 ——These references will furnish the reader 


mt «very useful fact, a taini 
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Gantiny ohare Soe Neasane , and published by R. Bagshaw - Bow Sisto. 


knowledge, the talents, the principles, any 
the conduct of the members, some few 
fashionable orators excepted, produce impres- 
sions very far from being either favourable or 
just. As a remedy for these evils, but par- 
ticularly for that of the injurious partiality, 





which but too frequently prevails, in the 
publications alludedto, this work is princie 
pally intended; and, that the execution may 
be commensurate with the design, it has been 
committed to a gentleman, who is not only 
eminently qualihed for the undertaking, but 
who, as to this part'cular pursuit, yields pot 
the preference to any person in the king- 
dom.—The mode of arrangement and other 
interior circumstances will be best exhibited 
in that specimen of the work, which will, 
of course, be seen in the first number. It 
may, however, be proper to observe, that 
great. care will be taken to introduce every 
important debate by a sketch of the bill, or 
other topic debated on; that abstracts of the 
several accounts, estimates, reports, and laws, 
will be regularly communicated to the rea- 
der; and, that marginal notes and references 
will be inserted, wherever.such insertion may 
appear necessary for the purpose of convey- 
ing information, or of obviating mistakes. — 
‘Lhe work will be published in Nuwbers, 
price 1s. each, the Paper will be of the same 
size as that of the Political Register; and it 
is right to observe here, that these Debates 
will also be included in the Supplements 
to the successive volomes of the Register. 
The nambers will succeed cach other as fast 
as the proceedings of Parliament shall fur- 
nish materials; and, at the close of the 
session, there will be published, for the 
convenience of those who do not take the 
whole of the Political Register, a title page, 
a table of contents, and an index, to the 
volume. ——Gentlemen who may wish to 
be furnished with the work, will please to 
recollect, that, as there will be published 
no greater number of copies, than is wanted 
to meet the immediate demand, and that, 
as, of course, no back numbers will be kept 








they desire to possess the work complete, 
to give their orders previous to the publica- 
tion of the first number, which _ oa 
cessarily take place, in about a week @ 

the see of Parliament. —— Published 
by Ma. Bacsaaw, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, and also by Ma. Bupp, Crown 
and Mitre, Pall Mali-;. and may be ordered 
from any of the Booksellers or Newsmen o! 





London and Westminster. 
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